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Throughout  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the 
British  and  the  French  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
relenting struggle  for  control  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  junction  of  the  West  and  North 
Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  present 
Northumberland  County  provided  a strategically 
valuable  position  for  the  British,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  they  should  construct  a fortification 
there.  This  fort,  presumably  named  after  Princess 
Augusta,  then  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  mother  of  the  future  George  III,  was  the 
largest  fort  built  by  Pennsylvania  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  one  longest  garri- 
soned by  Provincial  troops,  and  the  last  one  used 
for  military  purposes.  A large  scale  model  of  Fort 
Agusta  is  preserved  today  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Trail  of  History,  State  Route  147,  in  Sunbury. 


Fort  Augusta  was  built  in  answer  to  the  need 
to  contain  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  after 
their  resounding  victory  over  General  Edward 
Braddock  in  July,  1755.  The  massacres  on  Penns 
Creek  near  present  Selinsgrove  the  following  Oc- 
tober further  intensified  the  danger  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley.  Construction  of  the  fort  was  begun 
in  July,  1756,  under  Colonel  William  Clapham 
and  was  completed  by  Major  James  Burd  the 
following  year. 


The  fort  was  similar  in  design  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne;  it  formed  a square,  with  bastions  at  the 
four  corners.  In  size,  however,  it  exceeded  Fort 
Duquesne,  as  it  was  204  feet  in  total  length, 
including  the  bastions.  Constructed  of  logs,  it 
included  a moat,  an  outer  stockade,  and  four 
blockhouses  connected  in  such  a way  as  to  form 
a covered  pathway  to  the  river.  The  model  on 
the  site,  reproduced  at  an  approximate  scale  of 
1:6,  includes  all  features  of  the  fort  except  the 
blockhouses  and  the  covered  way.  The  original 
well  and  powder  magazine  may  also  be  seen  at 
the  present  site. 

Due  to  its  physical  size  and  the  size  of  its 
garrison.  Fort  Augusta  was  never  under  any  dan- 
ger of  enemy  occupation.  A regiment,  consisting 
of  eight  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  was  almost 
always  present,  although  the  number  of  men  was 
not  constant.  Occasionally  groups  were  sent  on 
forays  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  garrison  did  not 
actively  seek  the  enemy.  The  fort  became  a center 
of  peaceful  Indian  activity,  providing  both  a base 
for  sending  representatives  to  confer  with  the 
Indians,  and  also  a stopping  point  for  the  Indians 
themselves  on  their  journeys  to  treaties  and  con- 
ferences. Trade  with  the  Indians  was  encouraged 
by  the  establishment  of  a trading  post  at  the  fort. 

In  1758  a reorganization  of  Pennsylvania’s 
defenses  by  the  British  tied  Fort  Augusta  more 
closely  to  the  forts  built  earlier,  and  men  from  its 


garrison  accompanied  Forbes  on  his  expedition  to 
Fort  Pitt  in  1758.  After  1761  Fort  Augusta 
was  the  only  frontier  fort  maintained  by  Penn- 
sylvania, and  when  the  new  hostilities  of  Pontiac’s 
War  broke  out  in  1763  it  was  the  only  Provincial 
garrison  prepared  to  meet  the  renewed  threat  of 
Indian  attack.  During  the  American  Revolution, 
it  also  served  as  a base  for  General  Sullivan’s 
expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in  1779. 

Fort  Augusta  was  abandoned  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  gradually  fell  into  ruins,  except  for 
the  commandant’s  quarters.  These  were  occupied 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  the  last  commander 
of  the  fort.  In  1852  the  commandant’s  head- 
quarters burned  down,  and  a grandson  of  Colonel 
Hunter  built  the  house  which  presently  stands 
behind  the  model  of  the  fort.  The  Hunter  Man- 
sion now  serves  as  a museum,  in  which  are  dis- 
played cannon  and  other  relics  of  this  frontier 
fort  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 


WARRIOR  RUN  CHURCH 

The  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania  were  a sturdy  people  who 
played  a leading  part  in  opening  the  frontier.  A 
fitting  memorial  to  them  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Trail  of  History  is  Warrior  Run  Church,  located 
in  Northumberland  County  on  Route  147  near 
Watsontown. 

The  present  church  building  is  the  third 
erected  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  The 
first,  a log  structure,  stood  near  the  mouth  of 
Warrior  Run,  about  three  miles  from  the  present 
building.  A second  structure  was  begun  in  1789 
on  land  given  by  Joseph  and  Margaret  Hutch- 
inson. This  also  was  a log  structure,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  present  church.  There  was  a burial 
ground  adjacent  to  the  church  which  was  walled 
in  1813. 


The  present  Warrior  Run  Church  was  erect- 
ed in  1835.  Built  of  red  brick,  and  basically  Greek 
Revival  in  style,  its  classic  forms  have  been  fitting- 
ly modified  to  blend  with  the  church’s  rustic 
surroundings.  The  columns  are  farther  apart  than 
the  true  Greek  ones,  and  the  triangular  pediment 
over  the  columns  is  slightly  higher  than  the  classic 
stone  ones.  The  interior  further  preserves  a flavor 
of  rustic  simplicity  with  its  old  box  pews  and  its 
plain  pulpit.  In  1854,  the  present  burial  ground 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged;  in  it  are  buried  forty 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  Among  the  most 
colorful  was  Colonel  Matthew  Smith,  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution  and  a leading  defender  of  the 
notorious  Paxton  Boys’  butchery  of  peaceful  In- 
dians at  Lancaster  in  1763. 

The  building  was  restored  in  1947  by  the 
Warrior  Run  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  since  1949  it  has  been 
administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 


Visiting  Hours 

Daylight  Saving  Time  : 8 : 30  A.M.  to  5 : 00  P.M. 
weekdays  except  Monday;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M. 
Sunday. 

Winter:  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  weekdays  ex- 
cept Monday;  1:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Sunday. 

Hours  subject  to  change.  i 

Telephone:  Ft.  Augusta,  Sunbury,  717,  286-4871 
Warrior  Run,  Watsontown,  717,  538-1308  ,j,! 


Warrior  Run  Church  and  Cemetery 


